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Introduction/ 



This book seeks two levels of discussion. First, it describes the be- 
ta *ior of high school teachers qua teachers. Second, it attempts to 
present some generalizations about political behavior using teachers 
as examples. Of course, it is not possible to achieve an exact separa- 
tion of the two levels of inquiry; they spill over continually and no 
chapter can be considered as devoted exclusively to either type of 
inquiry. 

The description of teacher behavior is based on several interlocking 
strands of thought. First, I am assuming that the educational system 
can be understood as a sub-system of a more general political system. 
This is hardly a novel or original assumption . 1 However, when people 
write about political sub-systems they normally include institutions 
whose acts are so heavily laden with political consequences that the 
appellation “political” is the only alternative. For instance, political 
parties and pressure groups are clearly political institutions. Then there 
are institutions whose acts have political consequences of a less imme- 
diate nature. I cannot conceive of an institution whose acts are abso- 
lutely unrelated to the political system; I view the political nature of 
a particular institution as resting on a continuum ranging from “more” 
to “less” but not “political” or “non-political.” Thus, the educational 
system presents an orientation that is primarily not related to politics. 
Of all the consequences that flow from the activity of the educational 
system, political consequences may not be the most important. Yet it 
is obvious that some of the acts of the educational system have impli- 
cations for the political process. 

The most obvious consequence is political socialization. As Easton 
and Hess, Key, Greenstein, and many others have suggested, chil- 
dren must be educated to perform the kinds of political roles expected 
of them . 2 Of course, educational institutions do not perform this task 

1 See for example David Easton, “The Function of Formal Education in a 
Political System,” The School Review (Autumn, 1957), pp. 304-316. 

2 David Easton and Robert D. Hess, “Youth and the Political System,” in Sey- 
mour M. Lipset and Leo Lowenthall (Eds.), Culture and Social Character (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 226-251; V. O. Key, Jr., Public 
Opinion and American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961); Fred 
Greenstein, Children and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). 
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XIl/ INTRODUCTION 

alone; indeed, they may be subordinate to other agents such as the 
family. However, as Easton suggests, the mere fact that schools have 
access to the mind of a child for at least 10 years during a period of 
critical development leads us to assume that the impact of schools on 
the political system is considerable. 3 Hess and Tomey have recently 
supported Easton’s belief. They found the school to be a major 
influence in the development of political attitudes among the young. 4 

While most of the current research on the subject of socialization 
is concerned with the effects of certain experiences, including educa- 
tional experiences upon the values and perceptions of youth, this book 
is concerned with the behavior of agents of socialization. While teach- 
ers may not necessarily be influential within the power structure of 
the school considered as an organization, it is they who are the vital 
cog in the educational sub-system because they have the most di- 
rect and sustained interaction with students. It is the teacher who, 
whether deliberately or indirectly, suggests or emphasizes certain 
types of political values and avoids discussion of other types of values. 
It is important, therefore, to know what teachers believe and to what 
extent they transmit their beliefs to students. 

The transmission of material through the socialization process can 
be of many types. Mitchell, Easton and Hess, and others have cate- 
gorized the various types of material which can be transmitted. 
Mitchell, for example, elucidates the following types of things which 
are taught: political motivation (the duty to participate), political 
values (individual freedom, equality, etc.), partisan values, political 
norms (fair play, being a good loser, etc.), and political information. 5 
The kinds of values we are describing in this study fall somewhere be- 
tween political values and partisan values. They are not so broad and 
consensual as freedom and equality; nor are they concerned with a 
specific reference group, such as a political party. Generally, the values 
can be understood as representing some dimension of liberalism or 
conservatism. We are attempting to describe the attitudes of teachers 
toward such explicit problems of public policy as federal aid to edu- 
cation and toward more general values such as attitudes toward 
authority. 

It is recognized that the overt expression of political values is not 
the only way that teachers may possibly influence students. They have 

3 Easton, op. cit ., p. 314. 

4 As reported in The American Behavioral Scientist, 9 (November, 1965), p. 
30. 

5 William C. Mitchell, The American Polity (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1962), pp. 146-158. 
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to maintain discipline; therefore, it is not surprising that questions of 
authority play a more important part in their lives than they do in 
the lives of non-teachers. Problems of order and stability assume 
crucial importance. Consequently, we need to know whether the 
necessity of concern with the preservation of hierarchical relationships 
in the classroom predisposes the teacher toward a respect for estab- 
lished patterns of authority, irrespective of overt ideology. 

Another question that should be considered is the extent to which 
the classroom is actually used as a forum for the discussion of political 
matters. High school teachers are encouraged, during their courses in 
colleges of education, to develop an enthusiasm for democracy among 
their students. “Citizenship training” does not, however, necessarily 
include the expression of explicit values concerning public policy 
alternatives. How does the teacher approach unsolved problems of 
public policy: 1 Is the role that of referee or advocate? How do teach- 
ers build up a perception of the proper role of the class? 

One immediate assumption is that their perceptions of their role 
cannot be considered without describing their perceptions of sanc- 
tions. Schools, perhaps because they have such extended access to the 
minds of youth, are constrained in their acts by societal expectations. 
The threats of sanctions may prevent the expression of an opinion 
which, all other things “being equal,” would have been expressed. 
Even though the teacher has an explicit value which he would like to 
convey to his students, he may not do so because of fear of the conse- 
quences. Thus, perceptions of environments are important aspects of 
the political role of the teacher. 

Equally important are perceptions of where the most severe sanc- 
tions would originate. Of whom are teachers most afraid? Do they 
fear sources external to the school system, such as patriotic groups; 
or do internal authorities, such as the principal, appear to be more per- 
sistent sanctioners? It is assumed that perceptions of sanctioning 
sources are functions both of accurate appraisals of the “real world” 
and distortions resulting from the individual characteristics of the 
teacher. For example, beginning teachers might look at the outside 
world in a way vastly different from their more experienced col- 
leagues. 

Finally, if we inquire about sanctions we are obliged to inquire 
about defense against sanctions; the relationship of the teacher to the 
professional organization is the place to begin this inquiry. Like mem- 
bers of most other occupational categories, teachers have developed 
formal organizations to act as communicators between the individual 
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and the external world. An interest group is supposed to mediate 
on behalf of the individual by providing him with the influence of 
an organization through which to voice and, hopefully, satisfy his 
political demands. Who participates in the organization, what the par- 
ticipants expect from the organization, the extent to which the par- 
ticipants are satisfied in their expectations, and the extent to which 
the organization modifies the behavior of the participants are the 
relevant questions. 

The portion of the inquiry which is less relevant to understanding 
the role of educational institutions in the political system and more 
concerned with understanding a portion of general political behavior 
deals, not with what teachers think and how they express themselves 
but rather with some possible explanations as to why they have certain 
values and adopt certain modes of expression. Of course, one does 
not speak merely of “teachers” any more than one speaks of “West- 
erners” or “Methodists.” There are wide variations in teacher be- 
havior depending upon a multitude of socioeconomic characteristics. 
Social science traditionally treats race, class, party affiliation, occupa- 
tion, education, income, and so forth as the important independent 
variables to be used in the prediction of political outcomes such as 
voting or participation. Personality characteristics can be treated 
either as independent variables (i.e. “authoritarian” personalities are 
not in sympathy with the aspirations of minority groups) or as de- 
pendent variables (i.e., people with little formal education are more 
authoritarian than people with a college education). 

The decision to concentrate upon one explanatory variable and to 
de-emphasize others is difficult to make. In this book sex emerges as the 
single most important explanatory variable. The decision to orient 
the empirical sections around sex as a variable emerged gradually as a 
series of inquiries began by an initial confusion. This confusion de- 
veloped as a result of reading discussions of the role of women in 
politics by Lane, Duverger, Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes, 
Greenstein, Terman and Tyler, and Helene Deutsch. 6 Most of these 
studies reached the same empirical conclusion: women are less active 
and efficacious in the political process than are men. However, two 

6 Robert E. Lane, Political Life (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1965) ; 
Maurice Duverger, The Political Role of Women (Paris: UNESCO, 1955); 
Angus Campbell* Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
The American Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, I960); Fred Greenstein, 
op cit.\ Lewis M. Terman and Leona Tyler, “Psychological Sex Differences,” in 
Leonard Charmichael (Ed.), Manual of Child Psychology 2nd ed. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1954), chapter 17; Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of 
Women (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944). 
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different assumptions about the reasons for these differences emerge. 
On the one hand, differences are described as the result of social and 
j cultural restraints imposed upon adult males and females. Presumably, 

economic and social modernization, with its expected emancipation 
j of women, would reduce these differences perhaps ultimately to the 

! point of insignificance. On the other hand, there is evidence that 

differences between the sexes are the result of inherent psychological 
differences. Greenstein found that sex differences appeared at a very 
early age and that “psychological underpinnings of political sex dif- 
ferences” might prevent changes in adult experiences and expectations 
from having a maximum impact. 7 

Presumably, such differences make it easy for women to accept 
| role beliefs imposed upon them by society. Duverger, and Campbell, 

Converse, Miller and Stokes note, for instance, that women are de- 
pendent upon men for political information. Duverger states that 
“ . . . while women have, legally, ceased to be minors, they still have 
the mentality of minors in many fields and, particularly in politics, 
they usually accept paternalism on the part of men. The man— hus- 
band, fiance, lover, or myth— is the mediator between them and the 
j political world.” 8 One might be tempted to attribute Duverger’s de- 

scription to the infiltration of a French “ideal type” into a descriptive 
statement were it not for the fact that, in less delightful language, 
others have confirmed his findings. 

, What bothered me about these kinds of assumptions is that they 

seemed to rest upon the tacit assumption that women were best under- 
stood as homemakers and not breadwinners. What about women who 
makes as much money as men within a given occupation? Further, 
what about men whose salaries are equalled by those of women? By 
studying teachers, an opportunity to observe the interaction of pre- 
sumed psychological differences and societal roles was provided. Even 
if society assigns to women, in general, a submissive political role, the 
teaching occupation enables them to develop a taste for the “mascu- 
line” world. Thus, do men high school teachers, a profession tradi- 
tionally considered “feminine,” continue to assert the dominance 
ascribed to them either by society or by their psychological predispo- 
sitions? Because of the unique nature of the teaching profession (it is 
one of the few that is open to men and women on an equal basis), the 
opportunity to study sex roles in politics seemed ideal. 

The study is based upon interviews with 803 high school teachers 

ij . 

j 7 Greenstein, op. cit n p. 127. 

8 Duverger, op. cit., p. 129. 
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CHAPTER 1/ 

The 

Teaching 

Experience 



The differential role of men and women in politics has not been 
studied very extensively. Among those studies which do exist, the 
main focus has been upon participation in elections. The general con- 
clusions of the research which has been done suggest quite strongly 
that men take a more active role in politics than do women . 1 Expla- 
nations of this phenomenon center upon the concept of differential 
roles. The argument is that the society assigns a more dominant, 
power-possessing role to men and a receptive, submissive role to 
women. Since politics is, no matter how one might want to quarrel 
about the niceties of definition, an area of power and control, an 
equation of the political role with the masculine role is not difficult 
to achieve . 2 Yet the gross classification of political roles according to 
sex overlooks many of the subtleties.of being a man or a woman. For 
instance, if the popular stereotype of the masculine role is one of 
power and dominance, what can we say of men who hold an occu- 
pation which is perceived as feminine? 

While it is true that in political life generally economic and social 
modernization is gradually eroding the sex difference in terms of actual 
participation in politics, this does not mean that popular perceptions 
of masculine and feminine roles have changed. 

1 For a general survey of this material see Lester W. Milbrath, Political Parti- 
cipation (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965). 

2 Lane, op. cit., pp. 209-214. 
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2/THE POLITICAL WORLD OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 



The feminization of the teaching role 

In studying secondary school teachers, we are looking at just such 
a feminine role. At the elementary level, education is almost exclusively 
a woman’s occupation. In higher education men predominate. At the 
secondary level, however, there is at least more of a numerical bal- 
ancing of men and women. About two out of three male teachers are 
located in the high schools, and the high school teaching population 
is roughly equally divided between men and women . 8 Indeed, in Ore- 
gon there are more male than female high school teachers. However, 
this numerical equality does not diminish the primarily feminine domi- 
nance of the educational establishment. In the first place, most of the 
formal organizations of teachers do not provide for a separate or- 
ganization for high schools. Consequently, assuming an equal attend- 
ance at professional meetings by elementary and high school teachers, 
the l'nale teacher will still himself be outnumbered by females. In the 
second place, it take a long time for popular stereotypes to be erased. 
Even though males now comprise about half the high school teach- 
ing population, it is still the image of the “school marm” which 
plagues them . 4 

Doing women’s work has other consequences of a more tangible 
nature. While men suffer degradation in status from working in a 
feminine occupation, they also suffer considerable deprivation in 
financial rewards. The financial discrimination against male teachers 
exists both in comparison to males in other occupations and in com- 
parison to female teachers. It is true that men and women teachers are 
paid roughly the same salaries. However, most female teachers are 
either single or contribute to a secondary income for a total family. 
Men, however, must use their salary to support a family. Further, since 
women are excluded from many of the professions, the salary of a 
female high school teacher is better than the salary of most of the 
women working in other jobs. This is decidedly not the case with 
male teachers. Thus, not only do male teachers do women’s work, 
they get paid women’s wages. 

Another way of examining male and female roles in high school 
teaching is to look at the career orientations of both sexes. For both 
men and women, teaching is an unstable occupation. The turnover 

8 Burton R. Clark, “Sociology of Education,” in Robert E. L. Faris (Ed.), 
Handbook of Modem Sociology (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1964), p. 754. 

4 Margaret Mead, The School in American Culture (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), p. 6. See also Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profes- 
sion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1956), pp. 241-255. 
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THE TEACHING EXPERIENCE/3 



rate in high school teaching is exceptionally high. However, reasons 
for this instability differ markedly among men and women. The fe- 
male teacher intends to teach until she gets married or until she begins 
a family. The female perception of the teaching occupation is thus 
“in and out.” For the male, the orientation is “up or out.” The mile 
regards high school teaching as a stepping stone to another profession 
either in or out of education. About 30 per cent of the beginning 
teachers anticipate remaining in that occupation until retirement. In 
actual practice, males turn out to be much more persistent in their 
teaching careers. They persist, however, in the hopes of getting away 
from women’s work into either educational administration, which is 
almost entirely dominated by males, or into another profession. 5 

In both cases, teaching is a contingent role rather than a dominant 
role. It stands in marked contrast, therefore, to the occupations of 
the higher professions such as medicine or law. High school teaching 
is not only feminine because of the popular perceptions of the role 
of teacher and the rate of pay, but also because of the unstable nature 
of the work force. Teaching has the following characteristics of a 
woman’s occupation: short-term work, large turnover, discontinuities 
in career, fleeing of men, and a general lack of occupation solidity. 6 
In view of this overall feminization, it is suggested that the teaching 
career serves a status maintenance function for women while operating 
for men as a mechanism of status change. 

Robert Lane writes that, “A person’s work life is certain to color 
his outlook on society, to structure his attitudes and affect his be- 
havior.” 7 The words “work life” are important here because they 
clearly imply that it is not merely a person’s occupation which colors 
his attitudes, but rather it is his perception of his occupation and the 
extent to which the occupation is functional in maintaining an inte- 
grated personality. On the one hand, there is the question of commit- 
ment to the occupation. To some persons, the occupation is a major 
component of their identity. Others look upon their occupation in a 
much more casual fashion, viewing it primarily as a money-making 
device and not so much as a portion of a total life style. Since teach- 
ing is less likely to produce total commitment than other professions, 
it might be expected that the teaching experience will not operate to 
produce a cohesive set of values. Rather, different types of people will 



5 Clark, op. cit., p. 754. 

°lbid., p. 755. 

7 Lane, op. cit., p. 331. 
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react to the teaching experience in different ways . 8 On the other hand, 
there is some evidence that the teaching experience operates to erase 
many of the need structures of different types of people and to pro- 
duce a pattern which is present in all teaching groups. While a psy- 
chology of occupations is difficult to achieve, there is some evidence 
which suggests that the teaching experience does contribute to a 
certain set of personality characteristics . 9 



What teaching does to teachers 



Waller has described the teacher as being inflexible and unbend- 
ing, conservative, and with an abnormal concern about status. He be- 
lieves that if one does not have these traits when he starts teaching, 
he develops them before long . 10 The argument is that these traits flow 
naturally out of relations with students. The teacher must impose his 
own definition of the situation upon students. He must maintain 
discipline. Teachers live, therefore, by the authority role. Their liveli- 
hood depends upon it. “Conservatism” as used by Waller seems to 
suggest rigidity and the dominance of a need for security based upon 
fear. Security receives preferential treatment in the need structure of 
teachers in competition with other values . 11 Whether conservatism, 
rigidity, and need for security are personality characteristics which in- 
fluence one to choose teaching rather than a riskier calling or whether 
these characteristics are a product of teaching has not yet been firmly 
established. 

At any rate, we do have a portrait of the teacher as one who is not 
likely to do unconventional tilings or engage in unconventional teach- 
ing. In this chapter we shall examine the impact of the three variables 
discussed above (sex, income, and teaching experience) upon a variety 
of behaviors and attitudes. In general, there are three possible out- 
comes. First, males and females may have markedly different charac- 
teristics at each income and experience level. Second, people at each 
income level will have different characteristics irrespective of sex; or 
third, the teaching experience may minimize differences which might 
have existed earlier. The behaviors and attitudes to be examined are: 



s These ideas arc derived from Robert Dubin, “Industrial Workers Worlds: 
A Study of the ‘Central Life Interests’ of Industrial Workers,” Social Problems , 3 

<J o n Sce^or 9 cxarnpte PhiHpW. Jackson and Egon G. Guba, “The Need Struc- 
ture of In-Service Teachers: An Occupational Analysis,” The School Review , 65 

(Summer, 1957), pp. 176-192. „... , 

10 William Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: John Wiley and 

Sons, 1932), pp. 386-400. 

11 Jackson and Guba, op. cit ., p. 276. 
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(1) job satisfaction, (2) political values, (3) educational values, (4) 
personal orientations toward life, and (5) classroom behavior. 

Job satisfaction 

We would certainly expect men to be considerably less satisfied 
with their occupations than women. Not only is such an outcome 
predicted because of the nature of the teaching profession as described 
above, but also because earlier research reveals the job dissatisfaction 
of the male teacher. 12 Our evidence strongly supports these conclu- 
sions. When asked about the probability of becoming a teacher if 
they had the opportunity to start over again, 55 per cent of the fe- 
males indicated that they certainly would become a teacher, whereas 
only 36 per cent of the males indicated that they certainly would be- 
come teachers. However, this is not the entire story. What about the 
impact of teaching experience and income? The following table indi- 
cates that there are substantial changes in the work satisfaction of 
males and females through time. 

T»bl* 1-1 / Job Satisfaction: Per Cent Indicating They Would Certainly 
Become Teachers Again, by Sex, Income, and Length of Time Teaching 





Teaching Experience 




Short A (N)* 


Long 1 * (N)* 


Low Income 0 


Males 


31% (201) 


30% (152) 


Females 


50% (125) 


50% ( 79) 


High Income 0 


Males 


42% (43) 


31% (90) 


Females 


51% (59) 


69% (54) 



A 9 years or less 
B 10 or more years 
0 $9,999 annual family income or less 
D $10,000 or more annual family income 

* (N) is the population on which the percentage is based. Responses other than 
“certain 0 arc excluded from the table. (N) will be the same for all other tables 
in this chapter and will not be repeated. 

Note: The cutting points for teaching experience and income arc followed for 
all other tables in this chapter. 

12 Ward S. Mason, The Beginning Teacher: Status and Career Orientations 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961), pp. 
81-83; National Education Association, The American Public School Teacher, 
1960-1961 (Washington: National Education Association, 1963), p. 67; National 
Education Association, Research Bulletin , 35 (1957), p. 38. 
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Looking first at the low income groups, we note that low income 
females are much more satisfied than low income males and this degree 
of satisfaction does not change with teaching experience. In the high 
income levels, however, there is a shift in attitudes. The high income 
male with short-time teaching experience starts out less satisfied than 
his female counterparts, but much more satisfied than low income 
males. However, as the experience of the high income male increases, 
his job satisfaction declines to the level of all other males. On the 
contrary, as the work experience of the high income female increases, 
her job satisfaction increases. Thus, only 9 per cent of the high in- 
come females teaching a short time are more certain than males that 
they would start over again, whereas among the more experienced 
teachers, the differential between male and female responses is 38 per 
cent. It seems quite clear, therefore, that income does not necessarily 
produce job satisfaction among males, whereas it does seem to make 
some difference among females. The fact that high income males are 
just as dissatisfied as are low income males tell us something about the 
impact of the teaching experience upon the male teacher. He is making 
less money than males in other professions and he is doing women’s 
work. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that income 
does not increase the satisfaction of males. 

Political conservatism 

We turn now to the differences which emerge as males and females 
look outward beyond the school system toward the political world. 
One of the most usual ways to describe approaches to political life 
is in terms of the dimension of liberalism and conservatism. Indeed, 
in examining the literature about teachers and politics, this dimension 
is used time and time again, but without any clear delineation of what 
being a liberal or a conservative means. Two examples will suffice to 
make this point. Beale describes teachers as being conservative by 
which he means they are creatures of habit and not experimentalist 
by nature. He adds that they are genuine volunteers of the interest of 
the middle class and that they prefer to do “regular” rather than 
radical things. 13 In this case, conservatism seems to refer to a reluc- 
tance to take risks and a dependence upon established and ordered 
patterns of behavior. With regard to political values, the implication 
is that conservatism and middle class beliefs are identical. Another 
bit of evidence comes from the National Education Association 

13 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p.634. 
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which reports that 56 per cent of the high school teachers who re 
sponded to a questionnaire asking them to classify themselves were 
“conservative.” 14 

To get closer to the incidence of conservatism among high school 
teachers, we administered three attitude scales to the sample. The first, 
a standard conservative scale, measured attitudes toward overt gov- 
ernment activity, such as federal aid to education, integration of pub- 
lic schools, equal job opportunities, medical care, and the like . 15 The 



14 National Education Association, What Teachers Think: A Summary of 
Teacher Opinion Poll Findings, 1960-1965 (Washington: National Education 

Association, 1965), p. 51. . . , . , , . 

15 The method of scale construction for this and the other scales used in the 
study require some explanation. The first step in constructing a scale is to select 
items which give valid indications of whatever attitude the scale purports to 
measure. In some cases, reliable scales have been developed by others, i his is the 
case for the Conservatism scale which was used by the Survey Research Center in 
its national samples. In other cases, item selection is more a matter of intuition and 
individual judgment. The items can either be selected from other scales or writ- 
ten independently. In most cases, the former alternative is selected since previ- 
ously published results tend to support the validity of the item. Once items have 
been selected, a measure of the internal consistency, reliability, undimensionality, 
and meaningfulness is needed. This is done by determining the functional equi- 
valence of the scale to the original items for the sample under consideration. 
First we ascertain which items can be considered as separate but related measures 
of a single underlying factor and therefore belong in the final form of the scale. 
Second, we establish a quantitative indicator of the degree to which a single scale 
score reflects the original items. Two basic procedures are followed. In determin- 
ing item discrimination, total cumulative scores for each scale were calculated. 
Responses to each item were then compared to the total cumulative score to de- 
termine if the responses to each item were consistent with the cumulative score. 
Thus each item was tested to see if it contributed to the over^ me^e. For 
example, if a person’s response to several items classified him as a high scorer, 
then his response on each individual item should fall into the high ca g ry. 
Items which did not appear to discriminate were eliminated. Next, we calculated 
the extent to which the total score accurately represented the multiple items. A 
frequently used device to achieve this goal is Guttman s unidimensionality scalo- 
gram technique. While this device has considerable utility, it presents some theo- 
retical and practical problems. For example, the Guttman technique usually re- 
quires that responses to items be collapsed into dichotomies which loses much 
valuable information if the data were collected originally with multiple response 
categories. For this and other reasons we used a measure of internal consistency 
developed by Kuder and Richardson, modified to take account of all variances 
between cumulative scores and item responses. See G. F. 

Richardson “The Theory and Estimation of Test Reliability, Psychometnca, 
2 (September 1937), pp. 151-160. The resulting coefficient can be interpreted as 
a measure of overall correlation between individual items and scale score, with 

1 00 indicating perfect correlation. , , 

Another problem in scale construction is acquiescence. There is a tendency for 
Doorly educated people to agree to statements regardless of their content while 
highly educated people tend to disagree with relatively stereotyped and unquali- 
fied statements regardless of their content. Therefore it is necessary to develop 
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second indication of conservatism, which we call the Protestant 
EtWc scate, attempts to measure the values normally described as 
middle class.” It emphasizes attitudes toward thrift, frugality, indi- 
vidual initiative, self-reliance, hard work, and respect for established 
authority . 16 The final scale, Morality and Patriotism, represents a 
more fundamental (and perhaps extreme) set of attitudes. It empha- 
sizes con cern for moral standards and unfaltering love of country . 17 



a measure of response set, of the tendency of people to agree to items that are 
cleaJy inconsistent or to disagree with items irrespective of content Thus in 
the interview schedule, items which contradicted one item in a scale wer?i“ 
eluded. The problem is, first, to ascertain how many of the respondents were 
content sensitive and second, to see if acquiescent responses affect the outcome 
of the scale. For each scale reported in the study, the respondents were divided 

SnefrT dep f nding “P° n an index of response set. In most cases, more than 
ttolhW for ° f dle t samp ! e .'y as content sensitive. Next, the scales were run con- 
trolling for content sensitivity. In every case the direction of the results and the 

°h t * he relatlo " ships were only slightly affected. For further elaboration 

£5^32^ — R0b »? E AggCr ’ MarshaU N * Goldstein, and Stanley A. 
Fearl, Political Cymcism: Measurement and Meaning,” Journal of Politics 23 

(August I960, pp. 503-506. The work on the scales and the above justfficaS of 
the techniques of scaling was performed by Ira Rohter, now of the Department 
of Political science, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee P 

^“/.°V he 9°^ ervatism ? cal ® are: (1) K cities and towns around the 
country need help to build more schools, the government in Washington ought 
to give them the money they need; (2) The government should leave things lfke 
electric power and housing for private business to handle; (3) If Negroes are 
t f eatn ? ent l n j° b * a "d housing, the government in Washington 

om rlf ,- ee V hat i he £ d .° ; (4 i . The government in Washington should stay 
out of tne question of whether white or colored children go to the same school; 
(5) The government in Washington ought to see to it that everybody who wants 
to work can find a job; (6) The government ought to help people get doctors 
and b^Pj? 1 ca7e at low cost. The Kuder-Richardson coefficient of reliability is 
.»UU. in this and in the other scales respondents were grouped into three cate- 

faWes 5 ' F ° r thC PUrP ° Se ° f darity ’ thC neUttal categor ^ is not included in the 

16 The items are: (1) Too many people today are spending their money on 
unnecessary things, instead of saving or investing it for the future; (2) What this 
country really needs is a return to the simple virtues of individual initiative and 
self-reliance; (3) Thrift, frugality, and industriousness are the most important 
traits a man should develop; (4) What youth needs most is strict discipline, rug- 
ged determination, and the will to work and fight for family and country (5) 
Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues children 
should learn; (6) People should take care of themselves more instead of always 
asking the government to help them out; (7) A man can’t be respected unless 
he s worked hard for some important goal. The Kuder-Richardson coefficient of 
reliability is .589. 

17 The items are: (1) History should be taught to teach the child a love of 
his country; (2) There has been a general breakdown of moral standards in our 
country; (3) What this country really needs is a return to love of country and 
old-fashioned patriotism. The Kuder-Richardson coefficient of reliability is .812. 
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Table 1-2/ Liberalism and Conservatism, by Sex, 

Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 




Short 


Long 


Liberal 


Conservative 


Liberal 


Conservative 


Low Income 
Males 


33% 


32% 


34% 


34% 


Females 


34% 


35 % 


32% 


39% 


High Income 
Males 


36% 


26 % 


30% 


31% 


Females 


34% 


41% 


33% 


41 % 



Considering first the conservatism scale, we see that women are 
more conservative than men, but that this difference is greater at t e 
high income than at the low income level. (Table 1-2) Indeed, at the 
low income level there is very little difference between males and 
females irrespective of experience. However, upper mcome males 
tend to become more conservative as experience increases, whereas 
upper income females maintain a stable ideological position. In the 
low income groups, the behavior of males and females is exactly the 
reverse. The low income males maintain a stable ideological position 
while the low income females increase their conservatism with experi- 
ence. We can see, therefore, that in contrast to the assumption that 
the teaching experience reduces difference in attitudes, that these dif- 
ferences persist through time. Further, males and females at different 
income levels react to the teaching experience in different ways. It 
is true, however, that the general pattern is to shift toward conserva- 
tism as teaching experience increases. 

What does the teaching experience do with regard to conformity 
to middle class values? Does conformity to middle class values, , like 
conservatism, increase with experience; and are females more likely 
to possess conforming attitudes than are males? The pattern here is 
somewhat different. First, three of the four groups under considera- 
tion here do increase their conformity to middle class values as experi- 
ence increases. (Table 1-3) The greatest increase is among low in- 
come females. Beyond this similarity to the conservatism scale, how- 
ever, there are some important deviations. In the first place, whereas 
high income females were more conservative than high income males, 
the reverse is true in the Protestant Ethic scale. In the second place, 
whereas low income females are somewhat more conservative than 
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Table 1-3/ The Protestant Ethic, by Sex, Income 
and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 








Short 


Long 






High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Low Income 








26% 


Males 


28% 


29% 


33% 


Females 


30% 


36% 


46% 


25% 


High Income 






32% 


33% 


Males 


35% 


26% 


Females 


17% 


50% 


20% 


48% 



low income males, they are considerably more likely to conform to 
middle class values, as measured by the Protestant Ethic scale. Assum- 
ing that high scoring on the Protestant Ethic scale measures some di- 
mension of conservatism, it is obvious that neither females nor males 
have a monopoly on this set of attitudes. 



Table 1-4/ Morality and Patriotism, by Sex, 
Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 




Short 


Long 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Low Income 










Males 


27% 


35% 


41% 


21% 


Females 


19% 


35% 


39% 


29% 


High Income 










Males 


26% 


42% 


32% 


32% 


Females 


17% 


37% 


22% 


27% 



The final scale, Morality and Patriotism, confuses the distinction be- 
tween male and female by suggesting quite strongly that on this more 
fundamental measure of conservatism, males receive the higher score. 
(Table 1-4) Further, whereas high income females are the most con- 
servative, they score the lowest on the Morality and Patriotism scale. 
Low income males, who appear to be the least conservative, are the 
highest scorers on the Morality and Patriotism scale. While this scale 
certainly muddies the waters with regard to differentiating between 
the attitudes of males and females, it does make one point quite clear. 
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In every group being considered, high scoring on the Morality and 
Patriotism scale increases with teaching experience. In this case, the 
most dramatic increase occurs at the low income level. 

It may be suggested, therefore, that these three measures of con- 
servatism do not present a clear picture of males or females as more 
or less conservative. Nor does any clear picture of the relationship 
between income level and political ideology emerge. What does 
emerge is a consistent pattern of relationships between teaching ex- 
perience and political ideology. In only one instance (high income 
males on the Protestant Ethic scale) does the conservatism score de- 
crease with experience. In every other case (save that of a high in- 
come female whose score on the conservatism scale does not change) 
the more experienced teachers get the higher scores. One could argue, 
of course, that the process of aging is crucial in increasing conserva- 
tism and that the teaching experience per se is relatively unimportant. 
Yet a closer examination does not seem to suggest that this is true. In 
the first place, aging alone would not seem to account for the sig- 
nificantly different score of males and females at each income and 
experience level. In the second place, we can examine two further 
measures of attitudes toward the political world to suggest that the 
teaching experience operates somewhat differently than does aging. 
By using two other types of attitudes toward the political world, 
cynicism and alienation, this difference can be illustrated. 

Cynicism measures the extent to which a person holds politicians 
and politics in disrepute to the extent to which these words symbolize 
something negative and possibly corrupt . 18 Alienation measures an 
attitude which is best described as feeling “left out” or ineffective 
in the political process . 19 It has been found that both cynicism and 
alienation increase with age . 20 However, among teachers, cynicism 
and alienation decrease with experience. Considering cynicism first, 
there is a clear tendency for males and females in both income levels 
to become less cynical as experience increases. This is especially true 
of low income males. Among the groups with low experience, the 
low income males are well above average in cynicism, but decline to 
the norm among the experienced teachers. With regard to alienation, 
the same pattern holds true. All groups show a decline in alienation 

18 This scale will be discussed more fully in the next chapter. 

10 This scale includes items different from the alienation used by others. The 
main thrust is similar to that of the political efficacy scale used by the Survey 
Research Center. It will be discussed more thoroughly in the next chapter. 

20 Agger, Goldstein, and Pearl, op. tit., p. 492; Edgar Litt, “Political Cynicism 
and Political Futility,” Journal of Politics, 25 (May, 1963), p. 321. 
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with experience, and low income males (who are initially the most 
alienated group) decrease their alienation much more than any other 
group. In view of the fact that teaching experience seems to run 
counter to aging with regard to cynicism and alienation, there is at 
least a presumption that teaching experience does have some inde- 
pendent effect upon attitudes. 21 

Attitudes toward education: ideological inconsistency 

If this is true with regard to general political values, then it should 
be especially true with regard to values toward education. We have 
found that teaching experience tends to increase conservatism. Is it 
also true that teaching experience will increase conservatism when the 
measure of conservatism deals not with political society but explicitly 
with schools? We are dealing now with an area of experience more 
immediate to the teacher. 

The first of these scales, Educational Progressivism, taps the teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward the most desirable methods of conducting the 
learning process. 22 In general, the emphasis is on the question of 
whether the schools should adhere to strict academic standards and 
strict disciplinary methods or whether they should cater to the individ- 
ual needs of the student. The more progressive teachers would tend to 
prefer the latter alternative, whereas the less progressive teachers 
would choose the former. Admittedly, this is not a measure of con- 
servatism in the normally understood sense of the word, but is a meas- 
ure of the sort of conservatism which could be expected to exist in the 
public schools. If we examine the distribution of our four groups on 
this scale, we find that the earlier generalizations about conservatism 
do not hold true. (Table 1-5) High income females, who were the most 
conservative, are the most progressive. High income males, who were 
more inclined toward political liberalism than was true of high in- 
come females, are considerably less progressive. Thus, if we compare 
scores on the conservatism scale with scores on the educational pro- 
gressivism scale, we note that the most politically conservative is also 
the most educationally progressive group. 

21 In addition, while the relationship between age and teaching experience is 
extremely high, thus making a control for age productive of too few cases for 
analysis, a control for age docs support the conclusions reported here. 

22 The items are: (1) In the first six grades pupils should meet specified aca- 
demic standards in order to be promoted; (2) Schools should return to the prac- 
tice of administering a good spanking when other methods fail; (3) Psychiatric 
facilities and services should be available in the schools from the kindergarten 
up; (4) Schools should place more emphasis on developing individual interests 
of the pupils, rather than teaching subject matter. The Kuder-Richardson coef- 
ficient of reliability is .652. 
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Table 1-5/ Educational Progressivism, by Sex, 
Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 



Teaching Experience 



Short Long 



Non- 


Non- 


Progressive Progressive 


Progressive Progressive 



Low Income 
Males 
Females 


22% 

30% 


39% 

26% 


34% 

24% 


39% 

32% 


High Income 
Males 


35% 


42% 


32% 


35% 


Females 


36% 


27% 


44% 


22% 



The teaching experience also has a significantly different impact 
upon the various groups. In the low income category, males become 
more progressive, females become less progressive. In the high in- 
come category, the situation is somewhat reversed with the females 
increasing their progressivism and the males tending toward a more 
equal distribution of attitudes. Thus, there is no clearly established 
pattern with regard to the impact of experience on attitudes. 

A somewhat more extreme measure of attitudes toward education 
is measured by a Faith in Schools scale which is somewhat analogous 
to the Morality and Patriotism scale. 28 This scale measures the extent 
to which the teacher feels the schools are getting away from funda- 
mentals and inducing children to adopt points of view not held by 
their parents. The Morality and Patriotism scale shows that the low 
scoring tendencies of the inexperienced group are reversed by the 
high scoring tendencies of the experienced group and that men are 
more inclined to score high than were women. The Faith in 
Schools scale (Table 1-6) also indicates that all groups have a decided 
tendency to score low. Teachers considered as a whole, therefore, 
are willing to accept the idea of a decline in morality and patriotism 
as it refers to society as a whole but are inclined to have a consider- 
able amount of faith in their schools. Concerned with morality and 
patriotism, they are not worried about the effect of education upon 
the values of the young. Both scales point out, however, the tendency 
of males to score higher than females. 

23 The items arc: (1) The public schools arc not teaching the fundamentals as 
well today as they used to; (2) There is too much emphasis on cooperation in 
our public schools and not enough emphasis on competition; (3) Public schools 
change too many children away from their parents’ ideas. The Kudcr-Richardson 
coefficient of reliability is .746. 
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Table 1-6/ Faith in Schools, by Sex, Income, 
and Length of Time Teaching. 



Teaching Experience 





Short 




Long 




Low Faith 


High Faith 


Low Faith High Faith 


Low Income 
Males 


31% 


32% 


29% 


40% 


Females 


30% 


55% 


20% 


43% 


High Income 
Males 


23% 


40% 


31% 


42% 


Females 


19% 


51% 


24% 


57% 



One would expect, of course, that attitudes toward educational pro- 
gressivism and the tendency to put faith in schools are related to atti- 
tudes toward the political world. Generally speaking, this is the case; 
educational progressivism is positively related to liberalism and is 
negatively related to high scores on the Protestant Ethic and Morality 
and Patriotism scales. Lack of faith in schools is positively related to 
conservatism, high scoring on the Protestant Ethic and Morality and 
Patriotism scales. Beneath the surface of these continuities, however, 
one should notice the interesting contradictions in ideology. These 
contradictions are most glaring among high income females who are 
the most politically conservative and the most educationally progres- 
sive group. 

Personal conservatism 

A final way to ascertain the interaction of sex, income, and teach- 
ing experience upon attitudes is to consider the tendency to develop 
rigid personalities. According to the argument outlined at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, the classroom situation is supposed to con- 
tribute to the development of unusually high concern with status and 
authority among teachers. Facing a crisis in authority, teachers should 
be expected to emphasize superordinate-subordinate relationships and 
to be suspicious of change. They should prefer that their world be 
structured so as to minimize risk-taking and to maximize established 
authority. To ascertain the extent to which these predicted behavior 
patterns are in fact correct, we measured two dimensions of per- 
sonality: attitude toward change, and need for respect . 24 Consider- 

24 For the Attitude Toward Change scale the items are: (1) It’s better to stick 
to what you have than to be trying new things you don’t really know about: (2) 
If you try to change things very much, you usually make them worse; (3) I’d 
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ing first attitude toward change, we note that the evidence is indeed 
supportive of these assumptions. (Table 1-7) In every case, high scoring 
(indicating an increased opposition to change) increases with experi- 



Table 1-7/ Attitude Toward Change, by Sex, Income, 
and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 








Short 




Long 




Opposed 


Not Opposed 


Opposed 


Not Opposed 


Low Income 








30% 


Males 


31% 


32% 


39% 


Females 


24% 


32% 


38% 


29% 


High Income 






32% 


34% 


Males 


28% 


35% 


Females 


24% 


42% 


28% 


56% 



ence. However, among high income females, low scoring increases at 
a much more rapid rate. Therefore, the high income females seem to 
be the least afraid of change. The sex differential does not appear to be 
very great here. Notice that at the low income level, both males and 
females have approximately the same scores. The basic difference is 
that the high income level males are more inclined to prefer the status 
quo. 

With regard to need for respect, however, the most important dif- 
ference appears to be between males and females irrespective of teach- 
ing experience and income. (Table 1-8) These data appear to reject 
the assumption that the classroom situation produces an extreme con- 
! cem about authority. There does not appear to be any tendency what- 

soever for the more experienced teachers to be more concerned with 
need for respect than the less experienced teachers. If the classroom sit- 
j uation does indeed produce a high need for respect, then those who 

had more experience in classroom should develop a higher need. 

| Therefore, let us reject the hypothesis that the teaching experience 

I produces a high need for respect and concern ourselves with the more 

! want to know that something would really work before I’d be willing to take 

I a chance on it. The Kuder-Richardson coefficient of reliability is .811. For the 

j Need for Respect scale the items are: (1) A good teacher never lets students 

address him or her except as Mr., Miss, or Mrs.; (2) Students today don’t respect 
their teachers enough; (3) He is indeed contemptible who does not feel an un- 
dying love, gratitude, and respect for his parents; (4) It is essential for learning 
i that the teacher outline in detail what is to be done and exactly how to go about 

! it. The Kuder-Richardson coefficient of reliability is .698. 
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Tabl* 1-8/ Need for Respect/ by Sex, Income, 
and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 




Short 


Long 


High Need 


Low Need 


High Need 


Low Need 


Low Income 










Males 


36% 


28% 


34% 


26% 


Females 


30 % 


31% 


28% 


35% 


High Income 










Males 


30 % 


28% 


31% 


30% 


Females 


22 % 


41% 


15% 


52% 



plausible possibility that the impact of the teaching experience upon 
males and females, considered separately, produces different types of 
need structures. Notice that among males, whether high income or 
low income, experienced or inexperienced, the distribution of scores 
is roughly comparable. In each male category, the tendency is to 
score high (although this tendency is considerably greater at the low 
income level). Among females, the opposite is true. The tendency is 
to score low. Further, need for respect diminishes with experience, 
which is not true among males. We may say, therefore, that the teach- 
ing experience does not appreciably change the need structure of 
males while it significantly reduces the need for respect among fe- 
males. After all, their financial rewards for teaching are relatively 
greater than those of men. It is, therefore, not surprising to notice 
that the greatest distinction between males and females occurs in the 
high income, long experience category. The teaching experience 
satisfies the need for respect among women, but does not satisfy the 
need for respect among men. It is not being a high school teacher 
which contributes to an exaggerated concern for authority; it is being 
a male high school teacher. 

It is important to note that the clearest sex differential is on job 
satisfaction and need for respect. That females are more satisfied and 
have less need for respect is related to the inability of the teaching 
career to satisfy the male. Therefore, there should be a relationship 
between job satisfaction and need for respect. This is indeed the case. 
Whereas only 29 per cent of those teachers who certainly or probably 
would begin teaching again have a high need for respect, 44 per cent 
of those teachers who certainly or probably would not become teach- 
ers if they could choose their career again have a high need for re- 
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spect. Also, the category of teachers who certainly or probably would 
not begin teaching is composed of 78 per cent males, whereas the 
category of teacher who certainly or probably would become teach- 
ers again is composed of 56 per cent males. 

The classroom as a forum 

Having described three dimensions of conservatism (political, edu- 
cational, and personal) we turn our attention now to a behavioral 
aspect of the teaching profession which deals with the question of 
the extent to which the classroom should be used as a vehicle for the 
promulgation of values. There is no question that controversies about 
education in the community center upon the issue of the role of the 
schools in transmitting values. Among the more extreme critics of the 
schools are those who accuse teachers of transmitting “un-American 
ideas” to students. 25 Some of these critics would argue that a particu- 
lar set of values should be taught in the high schools. They therefore 
maintain that the school should be used as an explicit agent for the 
political indoctrination of youth. This indoctrination, when advo- 
cated, normally takes the form of instilling the student with a respect 
for the preservation of the status quo. If teachers advocated social and 
economic reforms, for example, they believe that the community 
would disapprove. 20 Teachers themselves have been described as sub- 
scribing to the role of “mediator of the culture.” 27 They believe that 
the teacher should equip students with values peculiar to a democracy. 
This does not mean, however, that teachers necessarily believe that 
they should express opinions of a nature somewhat more explicit than 
vague and generally supportive comments about the values of demo- 
cratic society. 

25 Bessie Louise Pierce’s work is the best source for understanding community 
pressure on schools prior to World War II. See Public Opinion and the Teaching 
of History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926) and Citizens' Organizations and 
the Civic Training of Youth (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1933). For 
more recent studies consult the following: Edgar Litt, “Civic Education Com- 
munity Norms, and Political Indoctrination,” American Sociological Review, 28 
(February, 1963), pp. 69-75} Byron Callaway, “Are Teachers Under Community 
Pressure?,” School and Community, 37 (December, 1951), pp. 458-459. 

20 The National Education Association reported that most teachers do not 
believe there is community opposition to teaching about “controversial” topics 
(the United Nations and communism) in the classroom. See What Teachers 
Think, p. 13. These do not appear to be especially controversial, especially since 
the questions did not elicit a response about what might happen if the teacher 
expressed personal values. On the question of advocacy, see Lloyd V. Manwillcr, 
“Expectations Regarding Teachers,” Journal of Experimental Education . 26 
(June, 1958), p. 332. 

2 r c. E. Fishburn, “Teacher Role Perception in the Secondary School, Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, 13 (March, 1962), p. 58. 
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To find out how teachers view their classroom role, we asked them 
to indicate whether they thought teachers should use their classroom 
as a vehicle for the expression of their own personal values. The types 
of issues on which values could be expressed consisted of public criti- 
cism of local officials, explanation to the class of reasons for preferring 
a Presidential candidate, allowing an atheist to address the class, speak- 
ing in class against the censorship of pornographic literature, against 
the John Birch Society, in favor of nationalization of steel and rail- 
roads, in favor of the Medicare program, in favor of the United Na- 
tions, in favor of socialism, and in favor of the close regulation of 
labor unions by the federal government. It will be noticed that the 
overtly political topics tend to require that the teachers express a 
liberal opinion. This is a deliberate choice made after a preliminary 
consultation with school officials. The consensus of opinion was that 
the community would be far more likely to react against the teacher 
for the expressions of liberal than conservative opinions. In spite of 
this, it was decided to insert one topic on which the teacher would 
be given the opportunity to express a conservative opinion. This 
makes it possible to analyze classroom behavior in terms of, first, an 

Table 1-9/ The Classroom as a Forum for the Expression of Values, 
by Sex, Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 








Short 


Long 






Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low Income 


Males 


27% 


27% 


32% 


22% 


Females 


23% 


30% 


44% 


23% 


High Income 


Males 


30% 


42% 


30% 


18% 


Females 


24% 


40% 


30% 


20% 



overall perception of the classroom as a forum, and second, the class- 
room as forum for the presentation of liberal or conservative values. 
Let us examine first the overall pattern making no distinction between 
the type of opinion which the teachers feel should be expressed in 
class. 28 Two patterns become immediately apparent. (Table 1-9) First, 

28 The index for this table was created by assigning a respondent one point for 
each answer indicating that an opinion should be expressed. A position on the 
index was calculated by the total score. Low scores were those with two points, 
or less, high scorers were those with eight or more points. 
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among the teachers with short experience, the tendency to score 
high is greatest in the upper income groups. However, these same 
groups become the lowest scorers as experience increases. Can we con- 
clude therefore that the teaching experience contributes to general 
reluctance to speak in class about controversial topics? 

This, in general, appears to be the case. But let us look at some pos- 
sible alternative explanations. If we consider the opportunity to ex- 
press a conservative opinion (speaking in favor of the control of 
labor unions by the federal government), contrasted with the oppor- 
tunity to express a liberal opinion (speaking in favor of nationalizing 
steel and railroads), what patterns emerge? Here we see (Table 1-10) 
that the willingness of teachers to express a liberal opinion does de- 

Table 1-10/ Contrasting Beliefs about the Expression of Liberal and 
Conservative Opinions: Percentage of Teachers Who Believe They Should 
Express Opinions in Favor of the Nationalization of Steel Companies and 
Railroads and in favor of the Close Regulation of Labor Unions, 
by Sex, Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 







Teaching Experience 




Short 


Long 




Steel & RR’s 


Labor 


Steel & RR’s 


Labor 


Low Income 










Males 


37% 


45% 


32% 


49% 


Females 


46% 


45% 


35% 


44% 


High Income 










Males 


49% 


49% 


31% 


43% 


Females 


46% 


54% 


39% 


44% 



cline with experience, but that the willingness to express a conserva- 
tive opinion does not decline with experience (with the exception of 
the high income female). This would tend to suggest that either 
the teachers, as they become more conservative, shift to the ex- 
pression of conservative opinions or that, as they gain experience, 
they perceive the community as being more hostile to the expression 
of liberal opinions. It would seem, therefore, that the teaching experi- 
ence does operate to reduce the willingness of the teacher to express 
opinions in class, but it operates more strongly with regard to the 
expression of liberal opinions. 

Does this mean that the teaching experience is not in itself impor- 
tant in reducing the reluctance of teachers to express their opinion 
in class? Let us get at this problem by trying to divorce as much as 
possible the expression of an opinion from the nature of that opinion. 
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To do this, let us consider willingness to speak in favor of both the 
liberal and conservative items. If we forget about the content of the 
item and simply examine the willingness of the teacher to express an 
opinion, this should reduce the bias of the item. A further dissection 
of behavior can be made if we look at those teachers who are willing 



Table 1-1 1 / Biases in the Expression of Opinions, 
by Sex, Income, and Length of Time Teaching. 









Teaching Experience 










Short 






Long 






T 


2 


3 


4 


1 


L. 


3 


4 


Low Income 


Males 


32% 


50% 


4% 


13% 


30% 


49% 


2% 


19% 


Females 


37% 


46% 


10% 


8% 


31% 


51% 


5% 


14% 


High Income 


Males 


47% 


49% 


2% 


2% 


29% 


54% 


2% 


14% 


Females 


42% 


42% 


3% 


12% 


37% 


53% 


2% 


7% 



1 belief that both liberal and conservative opinions should be expressed. 

2 belief that neither liberal nor conservative opinions should be expressed. 

3 belief that liberal but not conservative opinions should be expressed. 

4 belief that conservative but not liberal opinions should be expressed. 

to express a conservative opinion but not a liberal opinion and vice 
versa. Here we see that, irrespective of the nature of the opinion being 
expressed, the teaching experience does contribute to a general reti- 
cence. In all categories (Table 1-11) the percentage of teachers who 
believe that both types of opinions should be expressed in class de- 
clines with experience. 

Now let us examine the pattern of behavior with regard to the 
teachers who commit a “liberal error” (those teachers who believe that 
liberal but not conservative opinions should be expressed) and those 
who commit a “conservative error” (those who believe that conserva- 
tive but not liberal opinions should be expressed). In every case, with 
the exception of high income females, conservative errors increase 
with experience while liberal errors cither decline or remain stable. 
The general pattern then seems to be quite clear that (1) teaching ex- 
perience requires the willingness of the teacher to express opinions 
in class, (2) this experience operates much more severely upon the 
willingness to express liberal opinions in class. It is interesting to note 
that the upper income females who are the most conservative are also 
the most willing to allow teachers to express both conservative and 
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liberal opinions and are least likely to make conservative errors (at 
the long experience level). This runs strikingly contrary to the over- 
all relationship between political ideology and willingness to tolerate 
the expression of opinions in class. Forty-three per cent of the liberals 
believe that both liberal and conservative opinions should be expressed 
in class, whereas only 28 per cent of the conservatives believe this. 
It is, of course, true that liberals are more willing to tolerate the ex- 
pression of conservative opinions. Nevertheless, there does seem to be 
some willingness of the liberals to use the classroom as a forum and a 
general reluctance on the part of the conservatives to do so. 



Emergent patterns 

What is it about the high income females which makes them so 
different from the overall pattern? Indeed, the strikingly deviant be- 
havior of the high income females becomes apparent by almost any 
measure. For instance, 54 per cent of the high income females believe 
that the teachers should express the opinion that labor should be 
regulated by the federal government (the highest percentage of any 
group). However, with experience the high income females exhibit 
the greatest decline in this opinion so that their willingness to tolerate 
expressions about the regulation of both business and labor show the 
least difference. Turning back to the behavior of the high income 
females on the measures considered here, we note that they have 
the highest satisfaction with their job, the least need for respect, the 
least opposition to change, the highest scores on the Conservatism 
scale, but the lowest scores on the Protestant Ethic and Morality and 
Patriotism scales, the highest scores on the Educational Progressivism 
scale, and the greatest faith in schools. The most clearly contrasting 
pattern is that of the low income males who are the most opposed 
to change. They are more liberal than the high income females, but 
they are also more inclined to score high on the Protestant Ethic and 
Morality and Patriotism scales. Initially far less educationally pro- 
gressive, they do increase their score with experience but are still less 
progressive than high income females. Finally, the low income males 
exhibit the least faith in schools. Between these two extreme patterns 
fall the high income males who seem to have more in common with 
low income males than with high income females, and the low in- 
come females whose values seem at times closer to low income males 
and other times closer to high income females. For the male teacher, 
then, the clearest congruence of values is with other males irrespec- 
tive of income; while with females the tendency to adopt a set of 
values based on sex is not nearly so great. 
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Social Mobility 

and 

Political Values 

A great deal has been written about the role of social class in 
political behavior, but very little has been written about the impact 
of social mobility. If we examine the social class compcaition of the 
teaching population as a static concept, we will not learn very much 
because most teachers are regarded (and regard themselves) as mem- 
bers of the middle class. If teachers as members of this broadly de- 
signed segment of the population we call the middle class are typical 
of the behavior of this class, they should be expected to have mod- 
erately conservative views, lean toward the Republican party, and 
have a preference for socially accepted behavior. These are precisely 
the values which we have found to characterize the teaching profes- 
sion. Therefore, let us leave the concept of class and consider, rather, 
the impact of moving up and down the social ladder. 

Considering first upward mobility, the generalization one most 
frequently encounters is that people who are rising are often ex- 
cessively concerned with the values of the class to which they aspire . 1 
Based on the assumption that people need to convince themselves, 
and those who observe their behavior, that they really “belong,” the 
expectation is that upwardly mobile people may actually exhibit more 
conformity to group norms than those people whose identification 
with a class is more firmly established. Merton refers to this process 

1 Bernard Berclson and Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1964), p. 428. 
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as “anticipatory socialization.” 2 However, evidence to support this 
generalization is meager and, if anything, tends to contradict t e 
assumption of anticipatory socialization. For example, West found 
that men who worked their way through college were less opposed 
to government planning when they were still in the lower income 
brackets. However, when they had risen to higher brackets they 
were more opposed to government planning than a comparative group 
which had always been in the privileged class (had not had to work 
their way through college). 8 It seems, therefore, that the attitu es o 
the upwardly mobile person do indeed become more extreme than 
those of the person whose position in the upper classes is stable, but that 
these attitudes reach this extremity after the position in the higher 
class is secure. We may suppose, therefore, that the process of antici- 
patory socialization reaches fruition only when there is objective evi- 
dence that class identification has been established. 

What about downward mobility? We can hardly assume a reverse 
sort of anticipatory socialization. That is, it would not be feasible to 
assume that those moving down the class ladder aspire to the values 
of the lower class to which they are moving. It would seem more 
reasonable to expect that “those moving down the social ladder tend 
to retain the values, attitudes, norms, and standards of the class from 
which they are falling, partly in the aspiration and the hope to re- 
turn.” 4 Further, it is likely that whereas class stability (regardless of 
whether the stability exists in the upper or lower classes) con- 
tributes to the individual’s security and lack of frustrations, mobility, 
especially downward mobility, increases frustration and insecurity. 
Thus, it was found that mobility results in increase in prejudice. It 



2 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: The 

Pattfci'a^alter We^ “Social Mobility Among College Graduates,” in Rein- 
hard Bendix and Seymour Martin Upset (Eds.), Class, Stattjr and ?( ™ e * 

York- The Free Press), pp. 479-480. See also Seymour Martin Lipset and Rein- 
hard Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960), pp. 66-67. 

5 jSethG^ kP earl ! n » “Vertical MobUityand Preju^ce: 

Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 57-61. Other .evidence °f the dBropnve com«- 
quences can be found in Emile Durkheun, Suicide (New York: The Free Pr .ss, 
1951) dp 246-254. Durkheim found suicide rates to be higher among both up- 
ward 'and downward mobile people than in stationary 
.vidence .that upward mob* ,peop.e 

pp. 577-591. 
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